CHAPTER   SECOND.

LORD  MONBODDO'S  WORK,   AND  HIS  PHILOSOPHICAL
POSITION.

(a) General Estimate.

THE publication of Lord Monboddo's Letters, and those
of his contemporaries which are included in this volume,
is warranted not only on the ground of their intrinsic
merits, and because of the light which they cast on the
controversies in which he was engaged, but also because
they anticipate some of the outstanding problems of
modern times. They also disclose a good deal as to
his correspondents' point of view, notably that of James
Harris, Samuel Horsley, and Dugald Stewart Some
of his friends wrote a better and terser English style
than he did. He was occasionally prolix, repetitive,
and wordy; but invariably courteous in argument, and
a formidable intellectual foeman. In his observations
on Sir John Pringle's third letter to himself on The
Origin of Language (2ist June 1776), he defended the
long rolling periods of Milton and Clarendon amongst
the moderns, and of Demosthenes Thucydides and Cicero
amongst the ancients, over the brevity and sententious
style of such writers as Voltaire. The latter he called
"memoranda, or shorthand writing."

The candour and graciousness, on both sides of the
philosophical   correspondence   with   Dr Price,   Is   note-he orang-outangs
